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The method of modern science is not conceived by anyone 
interested in the history of human thought as the last and final 
means by which man will try to understand his life and what it 
means. Even now our minds and our feelings are active all 
around the edges of our scientific knowledge. Logic and 
mysticism, religion and art, flourish even in this materialistic 
and scientific age. 

Today, science represents the field within which a man’s 
mind must move if he desires to be respectable and respected. 
As a means of acquiring knowledge, the scientific method is 
old; men have always used it in most of their daily affairs. 
Aristotle carried it far and the Elder Pliny wrote a lengthy en- 
cyclopedia of natural history. But as a dominant method of 
inquiring into every subject it is recent, and its rivals are still 
active in metaphysics, religion, politics, and art. 

It was inevitable that science should first inquire into the 
nature of the objective world around us. The truths of astron- 
omy, geography, physics, and chemistry, steadily surrendered 
before its approach. With carefully adjusted methods and in- 
struments of precision we have gone far, but the farther science 
goes the more the ultimate mysteries’ thicken. The 
scientific method has achieved results which must permanently 
transform our entire civilization. We are producing shelter, 
clothes, food and transportation in an abundance undreamed of 
in the past. We are flooding the world with these and this very 
flood has confused our understanding of life’s deeper interests, 
until we wonder if our industrial life may not prove a Franken- 
stein. 
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But the scientific method, having gone so far in this study 
of physical energy, could not help but turn its inquiry to living 
organisms. Biology came forward by leaps and bounds. The 
intellectual descendants of LaPlace, Buffon, Darwin, Huxley, 
Agassiz and Galton multiplied. Plants and animals were classi- 
fied and their structure and life studied in anatomy and physi- 
ology, but the structural elements were hard to separate and 
identify and the units of measurement which had made physics 
and chemistry possible were almost entirely lacking. 

The human animal, being most complex and difficult, came 
last. Medical study had done much for understanding his ana- 
tomy and physiology and his reaction to various therapeutic 
agents. Theology and philosophy, literature and kindred arts 
had done something to explain his emotions and his mind. But 
all these modes of approach had been subject to the limitations 
of sacred mysteries and pedantic schools. 

Mén had also learned something of social group action 
through politics and industry. But here again partial explana- 
tions had become fixed formulae, supported by special privileges 
on the one hand and cowed submission on the other. Heat, 
gravity and electricity have gone on their predetermined paths 
century after century. Each new generation faced them as 
all the generations before had done, and they forced themselves 
on the attention of each new group. Lightning might be hurled 
by Zeus or by an angry Jehovah, but it was always lightning and 
it always looked like lightning and acted like lightning. But the 
heart and mind of a man or a maid and the behavior of a group 
shaped a body of observances about themselves and established 
fixed expressions which obscured all natural functions. 

To study a man’s thought or feeling, one must pur- 
sue it through a maze of tribal mores, superstitions, theology, 
philosophic systems, political practices, industrial exploitations, 
educational theories and practices, and schools of accepted ar- 
tistic interpretations. How can one today understand a medie- 
val serf, functioning under feudalism, the divine right of kings, 
and an infallible church? His behavior is not a direct expres- 
sion of a human animal, but the shadows of ag-old 
dogmas. How can an American reach into the thought and 
feelings of a Chinaman? 

But the attempt had to be made. Wundt, at Leipzig, led 
the way and his laboratory was crowded with students from all 
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of the world. One of his students has recently written: 
Wundt used to declare, “We want facts, nothing but facts,” but 
the laboratory where we sought the facts and measured them 
by machinery was a graveyard where the old idealism walked 
as a dreadful ghost and philosophic thinking was a sin.” God- 
dard was one of these young men. Slowly psychology was pried 
loose from philosophy and group psychology, under the name 
of sociology, won a place in the public mind. 

My own approach to the scientific spirit in psychology was 
typical. At the Oswego Normal School, H. S. Straight, the 
youngest student under Agassiz, and a follower of Galton, set 
me at work dissecting the nervous system of a frog. At Cor- 
nell, Wilder showed me nerve cells, and Titchener passed along 
the findings of Wundt. But none of us students realized that 
Wilder and Titchener were working at the same problems. In 
Harvard, at the same time, James was writing his great intro- 
spective psychology, while, at Yale, Ladd was making his book 
on the nervous system. It was a great day when, at an inter- 
national educational meeting in Toronto, I first heard G. Stanley 
Hall speak and he gave me a copy of the first issue of the Peda- 
gogical Seminary, for he saw that the nervous system and the 
functions of the nervous system belonged together. 

And so our imperfect psychology and sociology have slowly 
emerged and have shaped leaders who have increasingly sought 
to bring politics, industry, education and the care of defectives 
into line with scientific findings. There has been some progress. 
We no longer ask the sick and defective to accept dogmas and 
ritualistic observances and wait patiently until death places 
them on an equality with Croesus and Aristotle. We no longer 
advise the exploited workers to wait for Christmas and a basket 
of goodies from Lady Bountiful. Instead, we try to find just 
what it is that prevents a person’s functioning well and then we 
try to mend him and his circumstances so that he may live as 
much of the common life as is possible to him. 

The history of Vineland is singularly representative of the 
rise of intelligent treatment of the feeble-minded along scientific 
lines. Before genetic psychology had fairly reached this neg- 
lected class, backward children were being treated with great 
intelligence at Vineland. Defective boys and girls were being 
taken away from poor houses, insane asylums, and neglected 
homes, to the ideal surroundings of a great farm. They were 
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classified on the basis of ability and divided into groups in separ- 
ate houses. They were surrounded with kindness and received 
such medical care as was known. And they were not only segre- 
gated and cared for, but they were educated physically, socially 
and mentally, along very intelligent lines. Seguin had pointed 
the way through his insistence on graduated physiological ac- 
tivity in an atmosphere of loving kindness. The humane 
and intelligent work done for these unfortunates commands our 
deepest admiration. It is possible that even today they owe 
more to the hearts of their custodians than to their heads. 


And then it slowly dawned on a few intelligent leaders, in 
Vineland, that scientific study might improve the care and train- 
ing provided for these unfortunates, and also add enormously 
to our knowledge of normal subjective life. With these chil- 
dren, developments that a normal child might pass in a day are 
often drawn out over years of time. Their subjective processes 
are magnified, or are like a moving picture film which can be 
exhibited slowly so that every movement can be studied almost 
independent of every other. 


And in studying these feeble-minded children we have been 
driven to keep the mental and emotional expressions linked to 
their physical base. Dr. Goddard’s book on “Psychology of the 
Normal and the Subnormal” is the first important work in psy- 
chology in which the physical organism, especially the nervous 
system, works and throws off thought and feeling. One might 
read James’ “Psychology,” from Harvard, and Ladd’s “Physio- 
logical Psychology,” from Yale, and see no connection be- 
tween them. But in studying an idiot’s mind, his grimaces and 
physical movements cannot be overlooked and they drag us 
back to the nervous system. These studies have driven us al- 
most to abandon the mysterious and causeless will, so essential 
in theology and in most philosophies, but so elusive in a labora- 
tory. 

These studies have also driven us to recognize that man’s 
subjective front never advances on an even line. He may look 
like an Apollo and have a general intelligence representing a 
growth of thirty years, but at the same time he may have a 
four-year-old development in music and be only at the twelve- 
year level in social reaction. The best of us is a strange medley 
of genuis, distinction, normal reaches, imbecility and idiocy. 
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The bearing of this on the treatment of normal children and 
in biography has yet to be worked out. Its bearing on criminal 
law is indicated in Goddard’s “The Criminal Imbecile.” 

One night I went to see the cultivated gentleman whose 
generous assistance made much of the laboratory work 
here possible. During the evening he said: “I have just 
read a letter which has disturbed me and I am tempted to share 
it with you.” Then he read me an eight-page letter from a 
member of the laboratory staff complaining with a child’s heat 
and indignation that one of the ladies of the group had given a 
tea and had not invited his wife. He was so angry that he was 
silly, and he insisted that this financial supporter of his work 
should discipline the superintendent of the school and the head 
of the laboratory. “How could a highly trained man do such 
a thing?” said the philanthropist, as he threw the letter into 
the fire. I replied that it would be easily understood here. He 
was a highly developed man in his own field, but an imbecile 
socially. 

The effect of the work done here on educational theory and 
practice can hardily be over-stated. It made educators con- 
scious of the need for some educational measurement beside that 
of academic requirements. It did not establish infallible intelli- 
gence tests, but work with simple minds here has established 
standards and made the need universally recognized. 

If no other work had been done except that on the heredi- 
tary background of the inmates of the school, the time and 
money spent would have been richly repaid. How eagerly we 
watched for each new lot of reports that came in from the road! 
As they gradually took shape in “The Kallikak Family,” one 
could feel the boundaries of intelligent action broaden before one. 
Individual workers like Miss Kite gave much, but the final re- 
sults could not have been attained without the organization. 
And the organization could not have done anything without 
the School, and the School would not have been here, and the 
organization would not have been brought together and its work 
could not have gone on without the leadership of a man whose 
strong imagination, sense of scientific values, endless pa- 
tience, and generous self-forgetfulness enabled him to smile 
away all difficulties and persist year after year in the quest for 
truth. 
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The Study of Genetic Psychology 
Arnold Gesell, Ph. D. M. D. 
Director, Yale Psycho-Clinic, New Haven, Connecticut 


In 1909, Mrs. Gesell and I made a visit to Vineland. We re- 
tain vivid and pleasant memories of that visit. We had travelled 
from coast to coast, inspecting various forms of work in the 
fields of child psychology and of child welfare. We visited Dr. 
Witmer’s psychological clinic in Philadelphia, and I am glad to 
see here the familiar countenance of Dr. Cornell, whose summer 
course (in the University of Pennsylvania) on Medical Inspec- 
tion of School Children, I attended. It was a pioneering, for- 
ward-looking course. 

We then came to Vineland and found here a situation which 
was in many ways unique. There was a close merging of hu- 
manitarian and scientific points of view. Superintendent 
Johnstone’s principle of “Happiness First” was being soundly 
applied in the care of the feeble-minded. There was no artificial 
solemnity in the conduct of this, one of the first laboratories for 
the systematic study of the psychology of mental defectives. 

Dr. McCord has already described for us some of the human 
features of that early laboratory. Dr. Goddard was the presid- 
ing genius; and he was hatching new enterprises and new ideas 
whose influence was to be felt very widely. One of these in- 
novations was the term. moron, which is now part and parcel of 
the English language. It is no small achievement to contribute 
a vital word to that language. The word moron is now intrench- 
ed in the standard dictionaries. The Century definition reflects 
the origin of the word: “A person of arrested intellectual de- 
velopment whose mentality corresponds to that of a normal 
child from eight to twelve years of age.” The Oxford Diction- 
ary of 1908, it happens, also contained the word moron, but in 
altogether different and obsolescent form. Moron was once an 
expression for “morning.” It also once denoted an especially 
vicious type of salamander. But in 1908 it had not yet become 
the favorite word of the columnist. 
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As a technical American word, moron first took official form 
in a report of the Committee on Terminology, submitted to the 
American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded at a 
meeting at Lincoln, Illinois, in 1910. Dr. Walter Fernald was 
Chairman of the Committee, and Goddard was a member. Fer- 
nald had prepared no report. Goddard at first suggested the 
adoption of the British usage of the term feeble-minded to de- 
signate the highest grades of mental deficiency. Since, however, 
the term feeble-minded was, in this country, traditionally used 
in a broad and inclusive sense, Goddard fell back on his knowl- 
edge of Greek, gave the Greek word for “fool” a neuter variation, 
and launched his suggestion of the term moron in the report on 
terminology. That report was tentatively adopted and has 
never been rescinded. It would be impossible now to rescind 
the term moron, which in these later days has become a protean, 
if sometimes jocular, term. Historically, the word has served 
a useful purpose and its further scientific clarification is at 
present a problem of psychological importance. 


Another field of invention in these early days is represented 
in the Vineland formboard. Psychological performance tests 
have since then shown a prodigious development. There is an 
extensive literature and the titles of articles on formboards a- 
lone would run into the scores and hundreds. A museum col- 
lection of formboards would easily cover the walls of this 
lecture room. 


It is interesting to note that the history of formboards may 
be traced back at least to Itard who, in training the wild boy of 
Aveyron, used a device two feet square, on which were pasted 
three pieces of brightly-colored paper: a red circle, a blue tri- 
angle, and a black square. Pieces of cardboard, of the same 
forms and colors, were to be matched with these. 

This was the modern prototype of an unending succession 
of geometric formboards. Seguin constructed several types of 
formboards, some of which, Sylvester tells us, are still used at 
the Seguin Training School. Seguin, as we know, believed that 
the geometrical blocks were a valuable aid in the treatment of 
idiocy by the physiological method. Goddard altered the Se- 
guin formboard and increased it to its present size. It has 
proved a useful tool in the study of both normal and defective 
children. 
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In our studies of infant behavior we have used a formboard 
which has genetic relations with the Vineland formboard. Dr. 
Doll suggested that I show some of our motion picture materia] 
at the meeting today. Accordingly, I have brought with me a 
reel depicting formboard behavior in early infancy. 


When we began our investigation of preschool children, we 
found it desirable to devise a simplified formboard adapted to 
their immature capacities. In the interests of continuity in the 
developmental research, we decided to model this formboard 
along the lines of Goddard’s formboard. We therefore con- 
structed a simple board fourteen inches long, with three open 
holes approximately three inches in diameter. From left to 
right these holes are circular, triangular, and square, and into 
each of these holes a corresponding block, white in color, may be 
inserted. You will note that these forms correspond to those 
used by Itard. 

Before showing the film, I may say a word in regard to 
the procedures. Beginning as early as sixteen weeks, we place 
the infant in a diminutive chair of the Morris type, with sup- 
portive band. For convenience and orderliness of observation, 
this chair rests on the platform of a clinical crib, at a height of 
thirty inches. The crib has adjustable side rails which support 
a table top on a level with the infant’s elbows. This table top 
presently becomes the stage for the observation of the infant’s 
characteristic behavior. 

During the course of the examination, we place the three- 
hole formboard on the table in order to observe the child’s 
responses. This clinical crib is located in the center of our 
photographic dome, which is encased in a one-way-vision screen 
and equipped with motion picture cameras. The cinema record 
which you are about to see depicts formboard behavior of one 
infant, thoroughly normal, at eleven advancing ages as follows: 
twenty weeks, twenty-four, twenty-eight, thirty-two, thirty-six, 
forty, forty-four, forty-eight, fifty-two, sixty-five, and one- 
hundred-four weeks. 


(At this point a four-hundred-foot reel on 
Early Growth of Formboard Behavior of a 
normal infant at eleven advancing age levels 
from twenty weeks to one-hundred-four weeks, 
inclusive, was shown.) 
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May I use this film as the text for a few comments on the 
study of genetic psychology? From a biological point of view, 
genetic psychology is primarily concerned with growth phe- 
nomena. The phychiological and morphological study of growth 
processes and growth products constitutes one of the most active 
fields of modern biology. Part of the task of genetic or de- 
velopmental psychology as a systematic science is to build up 
an orderly account of the ontogenetic progress of behavior pat- 
terns in infancy, a task comparable to that of developmental 
anatomy. Structurally regarded, the total behavior complex of 
the early life cycle has a meaningful morphology reflected in 
characteristic patterning and dynamic ordering of behavior 
forms. The characteristicness is determined by laws of growth, 
particularly of maturation, which can be investigated by system- 
atic and normative methods. 


From the cinema record which you have seen, it is perhaps 
made evident that if one wishes to study the most rudimentary 
aspects of behavior in infants or idiots it is necessary to trace 
the genesis of pattern to low levels. Formboard behavior in the 
sophisticated sense does not begin until a child can adaptively, 
on sight, place the three geometric forms in their appropriate 
positions. Ordinarily, this does not occur in the normal infant 
until about the age of two years. But this successful adjust- 
ment is preceded by an impressive series of progressive adapta- 
tions leading to this very level of performance. Even at the age 
of twenty weeks, the child gives visual heed to the formboard 
and makes manual and visual responses to board and block. 

The cinema supplies an authentic record of the way in which 
this primitive, twenty-weeks-old pattern changes and elaborates 
until, at the age of one year, the child definitely places the round 
block in the round hole. With another year of development, he 
attains similar mastery over the triangle and the square. 

A tracing in detail of the growth changes in this form- 
board behavior pattern would require a monograph. The reel 
of pictures shows that in infancy, behavior growth is so rapid 
that it is necessary to deal with chronological intervals as brief 
as the lunar month. Only by patient attention to such growth 
changes can we hope to secure a normative basis for the des- 
cription and interpretation of the defective behavior patterns of 
the feeble-minded. 
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In spite of their diversity and intricacy, the problems of 
genetic psychology are organized and even simplified by the 
integrating concept of growth. This concept removes undue 
distinctions between mind and body, between health and disease, 
between normal and defective. The basic laws of growth are 
so fundamental that they have wide application. It is for this 
reason that comparative problems in the study of genetic psy- 
chology are peculiarly challenging; though they must be ap- 
proached with the greatest critical caution. 

The work of the Vineland Laboratory has shown that the 
psychology of idiot, imbecile and moron may furnish us with 
keys for a better understanding of problems of human growth. 
It is well known that this work has in many ways influenced our 
outlook upon the education and development of the normal child, 
including the superior. It is interesting to learn, from Dr. Doll’s 
paper, that the research program of the Laboratory contem- 
plates further excursions into comparative fields. Many of the 
proposed lines of investigation are full of promise. We may, 
on this occasion, congratulate not only Dr. Goddard, but all of 
you who are concerned in the continuance of the work which 
was so fruitfully begun here twenty-five years ago! 
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A Case Study of Mental Conflict 


Frank M. Howard, B. S. 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


The majority of published psychological case studies deal 
primarily with the mentally retarded, and are concerned with 
diagnosis, clinical categories, classification and educational 
treatment. The study here presented is illustrative of the men- 
tal hygiene or therapeutic type of attack.! This type of work 
is more effective with children of normal intelligence than it is 
with the retarded, since it requires a higher degree of compre- 
hension and reasoning on the part of the subject than is usually 
found among the subnormal. 

Bob was 17 years old, and for two years had been a resident 
of an institution for socially underprivileged boys. He was a 
carefree, happy-go-lucky boy, who appeared to have no cares in 
the world, never took anything seriously, and was continually 
joking. Despite this apparent happiness, however, he had not 
adjusted very well to his institutional life. He shirked respon- 
sibilities, and paid no attention to the rules of the institution. 
As a consequence, he was almost constantly in trouble of one 
petty sort or another. It was obvious that if he continued thus 
to dodge all responsibility, he would not be successful when the 
not-far-distant time came for him to earn his own living. Since 
he was somewhat of a leader among the boys, his attitude was 
carrying over to the others, and was disrupting the life of the 
institution, lending the situation a more serious aspect than 
would otherwise have been the case. This was the outward 
picture, which, as was eventually proved, was far from being a 
true picture of the boy. 

Examination showed that his intelligence, as measured by 
formal tests, was above average. His level of conversation and 
ideation strengthened this conclusion. He was very friendly 
and willing to talk, a good example of the extravert type. His 


1 The principles which were applied in the treatment of this case are patterned 
after the Bo ~ | Dr. Samuel Hartwell, Director of the Child Guidance Clinic at Wor- 
cester, Mass., Dr. Hartwell has found this method very successful in his work with 
problem children. 
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friendly attitude continued and he was always good natured, but 
he seemed to lack any aim in life other than that of amusing 
himself and others. Every attempt to penetrate the surface of 
his difficulties was blocked by a facetious manner, in what ap- 
peared to be a deliberate attempt to conceal something. 


The case history and what little he would tell of his own life 
revealed that his parents had separated years before and that, 
for the four years prior to his admission to the institution Bob 
had been placed in several different foster homes, in all of which 
he failed to adjust. He had persisted in consorting with a group 
of older boys who were always on the verge of delinquency. 
With them he had learned to smoke and drink. This group were 
considered the terrors of the neighborhood and Bob had absorb- 
ed much of their philosophy of “anything for a good time,” re- 
gardless of the trouble it might cause others. The psychologist 
fell back on the old formula, so often used when no cause for a 
condition can be found—‘“poor early training.” 


One day, however, the psychologist was called to the cottage 
to see Bob, when he was having what the attendant thought 


might be an epileptic seizure. It was learned then that Bob 
suffered these attacks every two or three months. They were 
obviously not epileptic, and have since been diagnosed as 
“migraine headaches.” However, they are of no significance in 
this case except as they afforded an opening for further work. 

Later in the day, when the headaches had ceased, the boy 
was again visited. He was still in bed and, in contrast to his 
usually jocular mood, he was exceedingly depressed. ‘Why 
should I care whether I live or not?” he inquired bitterly, “How 
could anyone expect me to amount to anything? I never had 
half a chance. Even my own mother was no good, so what’s the 
use of my trying to be?” This was quite a different side of the 
question, and one that pointed the way to the real foundation of 
his maladjustment. 

From that time, Bob was seen every two weeks, over a 
period of about three months. He was willing to talk about 
most of the things which he had said. He told of having been 
sent from one home to another, with no one interested in him. He 
expressed hatred for his father, who had left the mother years 
ago and had since refused to help the family, although he had 
“piles of money.” But Bob showed an unwillingness to talk 
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about his mother, and when he did so, would say nothing against 
her. He attempted to avoid that topic as much as possible. 
Fearing to lose the confidence of the boy, this issue was not 
pressed, although it seemed probable that it was the keynote of 
the whole difficulty. The conversation was kept as close as 
possible to this subject without real mention of it, in hopes that 
the story would come out. 

Finally it did. It came for no apparent reason, but once 
it was begun the whole story rushed out at once. In itself, it 
was not remarkable. The parents had never been divorced, but 
the mother was living with another man. To many children 
this would have meant nothing, but to Bob it was very import- 
ant. He had been extremely fond and proud of his mother. As 
he became older, however, he found it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile her defiance of convention to his great loyalty for her. 
He worried about it a great deal and was bitterly ashamed for 
her. He had decided that it was due to “bad blood” in the 
family and that he had probably inherited it. If so, he believed 
that it would be futile to fight against it. Whenever he thought 
about it, he said, he became so disgusted that he went out and 
did things which he knew were wrong. 


From his conversation, it was apparent that the mother had 
been the object of Bob’s sole loyalty. Since it appeared that 
the mother and the man with whom she was living were both of 
a fairly high type, it was decided to attempt to rebuild this 
loyalty, since Bob was of that type which needs an object for 
allegiance. His attitude toward the man in the case was interest- 
ing in that, while he admitted that he hated him because of what 
he had done, he was also frank in saying that, aside from this 
one thing, he seemed to be “a pretty decent fellow.” 


After this recital was finished, Bob was more than willing to 
talk about it and was anxious for help in solving some of the 
questions that had been worrying him in connection with it. So, 
together, the psychologist and he discussed the relationships 
of men and women, social customs, and particularly the case of 
Bob’s mother. The psychologist tried to bring Bob to see that al- 
though his mother’s action was wrong, it was not an unfor- 
givable sin, and that she deserved pity rather than censure for 
what she had done. Great care was necessary in doing this to 
prevent Bob’s gaining the impression that such behavior was 
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not wrong. Rather, the attempt was to show that there are 
social conditions to which some good people yield and that 
while we cannot approve, we can at least understand their lapses 
from grace. This feeling was gradually built up, although at 
times Bob returned to his old attitude and the work had to be 
done all over again. However, he finally seemed to arrive at the 
desired viewpoint. 

Soon after this he went for a week’s visit to his mother. 
This was the test of the effectiveness of the work. Either he 
would come back with the new idea stronger than ever, or his 
old prejudice would have returned, also probably strengthened. 

After his return, he hurried to tell the psychologist about 
the visit. He said that he had thought a great deal about the 
situation while he was at home and that, while unwilling to ac- 
cept the man, he had nevertheless decided that his mother had 
not committed a terrible sin, and that he could understand her 
point of view on the situation. After this, it was easy to awaken 
in Bob the desire to make his mother proud of him, and to get 
somewhere in life. 

Since that time there has been a decided change in his at- 
titude. He is still a good-natured, jolly boy and, although far 
from perfect, has been in very little trouble. He works with 
more will and is using his ability as a leader to help the institu- 
tion rather than to create trouble. 

In work of this type the psychologist must not only make 
a diagnosis, but, on the basis of his understanding of the case, 
should attempt to bring about some improvement of the condi- 
tion. It seems very doubtful if the desired change in attitude 
could have been achieved in this case by any method which did 
not include a direct, personal approach. This seemed to be the 
logical and advisable course, as the conflict was a conscious one, 
although an attempt was being made to suppress it. The Freu- 
dian method of approach was apparently unnecessary under the 
circumstances, since the conflict could be effectively treated by a 
rational, conscious appeal. 
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The Children’s Christmas Play 
Given in Garrison Hall, December 30, 1931 
“BRIAR ROSE” 

Cast of Characters 


Clovis, King of Lorovaine - - - - - - = = - = JoeG 
Clotilde, Queen of Lorovaine - - - - - - - - MariettaF 
Briar Rose, the Princess - - - - - - - = - - MabelH 
Madame Lucette, her nurse - - - - - - - = - LouiseB 
Fairy Queen - - = = = = = = = + Matilda B. 
Florizel, Prince of Tuscanny - - 2£- © © © « « «+ James W 
Renaulda, the wicked fairy - - - - - - - - - Marion P 
Drago, Son of Renaulda - - - © © © © « ChariieL 
Messer. Jacobus, the King’s Major-Domo - - - + + -  -Victor B 
Jorian, Jester to the Royal ay - - = = = + = - Marvin P 
Ambrose, the King’s Cook - - - = = «© © © « Frank P 
Franz,the Gardener - - “~°e© ses cs «© 6 « « « ae 
Peterkin, the Gardener’s boy, - - - = - + - - Herbert H 
Archbishop - - = = © © + + ‘© - Walter V 
Tallywich, the Royal tailor - - = = = + + += + Harrys 
Scissors - *_ *£ © & &@ - -  - Francis B 
Thimble - - - - = = = = = = «© 2 = = = JoeG 
Beeswax - - - - -*- = 2 2 2 2* 2* 2 © + © MikeV 
ny le 
Dirk - - - - 2©+ 5 2£ 2© 2#£ © © 2 © © © Willie E 
Johann - - - - 5 5 © © 2 © 2 + + + Wilbur B 
Elias - - - - = = = 5 2 - = 2+ + + = James G 


Courtiers, Ladies of the Court, visiting Potentates, Royal Relatives. 
Pages, Serving Men, Gardeners, Fairies. 


ACT I —SCENE I_ A Reception Room, In the Palace. Festivities follow- 
ing the christening of Briar Rose. Renaulda, the 
wicked fairy who is slighted, appears and threatens 
her vengeance upon the baby. 


(Fifteen years elapse between Act I and Act II) 


ACT II—SCENE I_ The Royal Garden. 

The betrothal day of Princess Briar Rose of Loro- 
vaine to Prince Florizel of Tuscanny. Drago assists 
his mother with the carrying out of her cunning plot. 

SCENE II Same as Scene I. 
The plot and its fulfillment. 

SCENE III The Royal Garden—Hedge of thorns. 
The awakening. 


ACT III—SCENE I_ The Throne Room—lIn the Palace. The happy ending. 
Between The Acts 


1. Song—“Beautiful Thoughts for Christmas.” 

Jimmy, John, Richard, eran Alias, Matilda, Violet 
2. Trio—“Bethlehem’s Babe” - - - - - Eddie, John, Edwin 
3. Recitation—“Would you Believe? Oc ivnnee nen John 
4. Brass Quartet—“Christmas Morning.” 


Charlie, Frank, Victor, Jay 
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Household Department 
Anna W. Hutchinson, Matron 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Boys’ Department 


This year has been full of so many varied activities that it 
is difficult to tell about all of them. We realize that no real 
progress can be made by our children unless they are happy, 
and for this reason we make the most of every festive occasion. 

Annual Day was, as usual, one of our most gala celebrations, 
in spite of very unpleasant weather. The rain and chill failed 
to dampen the spirits of our guests, who seemed especially in- 
terested. 

The Fourth of July was indeed the children’s day. Early 
in the morning the “Racketeers,” going about the grounds, 
started the day with a great deal of noise and fun. The parade, 
the outstanding event of the day, is always a source of pleasure 
to the adults as well as to the children. 

Each cottage had a lively party Hallowe’en night, and there 
were a number of cottage parties throughout the year, in cele- 
bration of the boys’ birthdays. Also, groups of boys whose 
birthdays fell in the same month were invited to have dinner 
or supper at Hutchinson Cottage. They enjoy these little par- 
ties, and often ask if they cannot have “two birthdays instead 
of one.” 

During the winter months there were a number of parties 
in the Sayford Boys’ Club room. The boys are very proud of 
their membership in this club, which is a source of great 
pleasure and exerts a very good influence. It is interesting and 
certainly worth while to attend the monthly meetings of this 
Club. Mr. Nash is always present, and the boys feel free 
to seek his advice and help in the solution of their problems. 

Thanksgiving was ideal. Everyone enjoyed the surprise 
entertainment which was given at Garrison Hall in the morning, 
and everyone thought dinner was especially good. 

To the children, there is magic in the very sound of the 
word “Christmas.” For a month beforehand, everything is 
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mystery and bustle and preparation. And there is always the 
solemn ecstasy of writing to Santa Claus. The little boys in 
Mills Cottage busied themselves, before Christmas, in using odds 
and ends of yarn to make caps for the “little poor children.” 
At least two dozen of these warm caps were sent to the Wel- 
fare Bureau, in Vineland. Their recipients cannot know the 
effort and glowing pride that went into the making of those caps, 
and the joy there was in giving them. 

Just before Christmas, the Branson A Boys moved into the 
beautiful new DeMott Cottage, which, as Jimmy said, was really 
“the bestest Christmas present we ever had!” 


The children have taken great delight in the moving pictures 
which the Laboratory staff have presented in the various cot- 
tages. These films deal with a wide diversity of interesting 
subject matter, and have included several reels of pictures taken 
at The Training School. The children experience a real thrill 
in seeing themselves in the “movies.” 


From all of this it should be evident that the past year has 
been a pleasant one. One has only to move among our children 
for a short time to be impressed with the fact that they are 
happy. It is not necessary to ask them. The fact is evident in 
their general expressions as well as in their attitude toward 
those who are working with and for them every day. 


Boys’ Department 
J. H. Findley, Boys’ Supervisor 


We continue to relize the importance of making every in- 
stitution cottage a real home for its occupants, and to this end 
we have spared no effort during the year just past. It is highly 
important that each boy be interested in his cottage, and willing 
and anxious to help improve its appearance. Work of this sort 
is valuable, not only because of its contribution to the institution, 
but because a boy feels his cottage to be more truly his home 
if he shares in the responsibility of maintaining it. 

At the beginning of the season, the Sayford Club boys 
entirely redecorated their club room. This Club, which provides 
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entertainment for about 25 of our oldest boys, has a splendid 
pool table, radio and piano. It is self governed, and provides 
fine training for its members and a good example for those who 
will be members when they are old enough to be eligible. 


The older Branson boys brightened their dormitory by 
painting the beds and woodwork. We are always willing to 
provide the boys with any materials they may request for pur- 
poses such as this. 


It has been well said that play is the serious business of 
childhood. In this place of perpetual childhood, play is truly 
an important business. This year we have offered a program 
of both indoor and outdoor entertainment so diversified that 
every child might enjoy his favorite amusement. 


Our senior baseball team enjoyed a very successful season, 
competing with teams in the Vineland League. Out of 36 games 
played, we won 26, lost 8, and tied 2. The second, or junior base- 
ball team played several practice games with the senior team, 
and there were various teams formed among the boys for their 
own amusement, which added a great deal to the enjoyment of 
the summer evenings. 


The swimming pool, during hot weather, is very popular. 
This is always carefully guarded, so that no accidents may occur, 
although the majority of our boys are fine swimmers. 

Of indoor games were have an abundance. Hazel and Robi- 
son Cottages, in addition to the Sayford Club, boast excellent 
pool tables, which are much used. In all of the cottages the 
various table games are enjoyed. Ping pong is also popular, 
especially at Maple, where there is a fine table. The younger 
children are well supplied with toys, and every cottage has its 
radio. There is also plenty of reading matter. 

There have been numerous automobile trips and cottage 
parties, and during the summer the boys spent considerable time 
at camp or at the seashore on short outings. A number of the 
children have obtained a great deal of satisfaction, too, in plant- 
ing and caring for flower gardens, which improve the appear- 
ance of our grounds in addition to providing wholesome oc- 
cupation for the young gardeners. 

Shortly before Christmas, DeMott Cottage was opened. 
This Cottage, one of the most beautiful on the grounds, now 
houses 32 school boys, who take great delight in it. This ex- 
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emplifies the type of cottage toward which we are constantly 
striving. A new note is the use of an attractive tiling in the day 
room. Monotony has been avoided in the dormitories by paint- 
ing the beds green and hanging colorful draperies. There is 
ample space for play, and roomy closets are provided for cloth- 
ing and toys. A visit to DeMott is well worth while. 

Baker Cottage was renovated in several respects, including 
the pointing of the exterior, and Cattell Cottage has been im- 
proved in a number of ways. New tiled bathrooms have been 
installed on the first and second floors, and two recreation rooms 
added. Several new windows were cut to permit the entrance 
of more light and air, bright-colored linoleum was laid, and 
cheerful drapes hung. Steel lockers for the boys’ coats were 
installed in the new recreation rooms. A large modern hat 
and coat rack was placed near the entrance of the Robison din- 
ing rooms for the convenience of the children as they come in. 

A highly efficient staff is in charge of the kitchens, we have 
recently installed two large aluminum boilers. These are of 
an approved make, brought into prominence by Army use. 
We are also making good use of our electric ice-maker. This 
machine makes 400 pounds of ice, in 25-pound cakes, every 24 
hours. 


Girls’ Department 
Mary L. Vernon, Matron 


This has been rather a quiet year, but none-the-less a happy 
one. Our girls, as they grow older, become increasingly de- 
pendable and helpful. Their interests turn to reading, sewing, 
and quiet games in substitution for the more childish forms of 
activity. Most of the girls enjoy helping in the light household 
tasks, which they do very well. They take a special interest in 
our flower gardens, and like to help in keeping them attractive. 

There has been no lack of recreation. During the summer 
the girls had an exceptionally long stay at camp, and some of 
the older members of the group were given a vacation at the 
seashore. In the cottages, supplementing the more active ac- 
tive amusements enjoyed by our little girls, the radios continue 
to be a constant source of pleasure, and various program are 
followed with much interest. 
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Christmas, as usual, was replete with good things. It was 
encouraging to watch the newcomers to the group become im- 
bued with the Christmas spirit that animated our girls as the 
cottages were decorated and preparations made for the com- 
ing of Santa Claus. Christmas Day brought disappointment to 
no one, and happiness to all. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This has been a busy year for the Industrial Department. 
In addition to the regular work in the Tailor Shop, it was neces- 
sary to alter and exchange the play suits which were outgrown 
during the year. The Dressmaking Department has continued 
busy with routine activities, such as the making of sheets and 
pillow cases, the hemming of towels and table linens, ets. 

This Department also made 362 boys’ shirts during the year. 
A number of the girls received dress materials for Christmas, 
and these are now being made into attractive dresses. 

At the present time we are making a special inventory of 
the girls’ clothing, and altering many garments for style, fit and 
suitability. This is time-consuming, since every girl must be 
studied individually with reference to her entire wardrobe, but 
we feel that the time and effort involved are fully justifid. 

It is a real pleasure to speak of the cooperation received 
from all members of our staff. We are fortunate in securing 
personnel of this high caliber, whose interest in and affection for 
the children renders them indispensable. 





